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CONCORD. 

I love the Sages' cradle and their grave, 

I love the dwelling of their earthly joy, 
The air that to their high thought pinions gave, 

The sky that 's robbed them from their fond employ. 

Here let me pace with gentle step and hushed. 
Where feet have trod that lead my own forever, 

Where the great war of Eight first nobly blushed, 
Nor Truth's new champions from the older legend sever. 

Placid retreat! so shy, so leafy-veiled. 

Girt by the river that no murmur giveth; 
Ofiily the breath of long-stemmed lilies paled 

Upon its surface, where sweet shadow liveth. 

Concord, I hail thee I and I prize them glad 
Who rest them 'neath thy shades in peaceful living; 

The pilgrim leaves thee, lingering, yet not sad, 
To others still thy benison outgiving. 
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The names of places, associations, and persons of a 
venerable renown only have been placed in this diminutiye 
key. 

The names of the younger philosophers, as belonging 
more to the world's immediate present, are not translated; 
but the reader will easily recognize them for himself. 

KEY. 

Habmoitt Concord. 

The Academe The School of Philosophy. 

BoTOLPHSBOBOuaH Bostou. 

Veneeabilis Mr. Alcott. 

Nestobia Miss Elizabeth Peabody. 

The Root and Bbanch Men . . . The Badical Club. 
Tbansponton Cambridge. 



P E E F A C E. 



In making the following unpretentious sketch 
of two of the seasons of the Philosophical 
School of Concord, a sketch written rather for 
enjoyment than with any idea of a reporter's 
r^sum^, I have taken as a sort of half heroine 
the shadowy figure of a young girl, through 
whose eyes the school appears in the light of a 
coup d^oeil^ and not of an exact scientific his- 
tory. 

What this slenderly-drawn personage saw 
and heard, in looking on as a silent spectator at 
one of the great dramas of modern thought and 
intellectual aspiration, has been told as simply 
as the nature of the occasions described would 
permit, and I shall be very glad if the portrayal 

(which I offer more in the sense of a free-hand 
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6 PREFACE, 

drawing than of a matured dissertation) proves 
of interest to the reader. The picturesque ele- 
ments which the school presents have struck 
me as only requiring a frame to complete them, 
and this frame I have carved with a light hand, 
and without the addition of superflous orna- 
ments or gilding. Hoping, then, that, as all 
thinkers have earnestly watched the very im- 
portant developments which have been occur- 
ring at Concord for the past five years, some 
interest may also be awakened by this present- 
ment of the aspect which they wore to the 
young traveller whom I have h^re made mem- 
ory's mouthpiece, I wiU introduce the reader 
at once to the milieu presented by the Hillside 
chapel and its assemblages. 



PHILOSOPHLE QUJESTOE- 



CtlAPTER I. 

1883. 

The young Eudoxia thought the village of 
Harmony the most simply dignified place she 
had ever been in, in all her life, as she drove up 
toward the Academe on a splendid morning in 
July, enjoying the glimpses which she caught 
of the charming, peaceful entourage^ in which 
the noble institution which she was seeking as a 
very humble, silent disciple, had taken root and 
sprung up, — a plant worthy of the surroundings 
and atmosphere whicli nourished it, and had 
given it vigor and energy. The noble trees, the 
graceful girUsh forms flitting about beneath 
them, the dwellings, with their air of ease com- 
bined with simplicity^ — all blended together 

7 



8 PHILOSOPHIM QUJESTOR. 

in that lovely atmosphere to impress the mind 
of the beholder with cahn and happiness, the 
golden legacy of its king-citizen, Emerson, but 
recently passed away. 

But what was this external impression, com- 
pared with the atmosphere of the Academe 
itself, now entered for the first time by this new 
aspirant for philosophic wealth, come to drink 
of the fresh fountain of a wisdom worthy of 
the thought-schools of the older world? The 
gentle Eudoxia passed the groups of smiling 
waiters, sitting under the sheltering trees, or 
chatting genially by the hospitable doorway," 
and, crossing the mystic, world-famed threshold, 
entered the philosophic Chapel. 

If walls have ears, and retain impressions of 
all that passes within them, as a distinguished 
psychic scientist has said, what treasure-keepers, 
richer than the heavy-lintelled doors of Atreus' 
house, those vine-grown walls must be! All 
arabesqued with thought and inspiration — 
crusted with gems, chased by no earthly jeweller. 
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they were full of the echoes with which the 
centuries were to ring. 

In flocked the eager auditors, some hushed, 
some whispering and expectant, — in knots, sin- 
gle, social, or abstracted, grave or gray. There 
were greetings and surmises, handshakmgs, and 
inquiries for absent friends, — all the preparatory 
bustle which announces that a great event is 
coming. Gradually the looks of anticipation 
on the faces of the waiting audience deepened. 
Taller forms were seen hastening toward the 
speakers' door. The many-colored groups still 
Ungering without in the charming grounds, be- 
gan to seek the Chapel itself. The lively, alert 
little doorkeepers (children of one of the elect 
thinkers within) inspected tickets and admitted 
students. The school was about to begin. The 
busts on the pleasant, summery walls of pine 
within smiled down benignly on the seat-seekers. 
The fresh greeting of flowers was placed upon 
the desk, and the lecturer of the day, — Pro- 
fessor Le S^rieux, — began his discourse. 
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10 PHILOSOPHISE QUJESTOR. 

Resting very strongly on the opening sixteen 
verses of the Johannian Gospel (denied by some 
scholastics), Professor Le S^rieux proceeded to 
develop his philosophic doctrine of the Trinity 
like an opening rose. 

It was such a beautiful rose, and offered to 
the Professor^s hearers with such an angelic 
sweetness, that even the Unitarians in the audi- 
ence did not like to refuse it, although they 
could not feel quite sure that- the exposition was 
wholly free from theology, as its honored author 
sincerely affirmed. 

Le S^rieux was a man with all the dignity of 
study fresh about him. His countenance and 

« 

mind alike suggested the scholastic, — nay, 
almost the recluse. His eloquence was at times 
5[uick, nervous, and sharp, as he displayed his 
clear-cut definitions and positions. As he raised 
the vast structures of his logic and of his philo- 
sophic imagination, Le S^rieux looked like a 
doctor of the early Church, half student and 
half saint, whom all the glories of paradise 
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PHILOSOPHIJS QUJESTOR. 11 

could not deter from the enjoyment of a good 
debate. 

The whole scene was inexpressibly touching 
to Eudoxia. The lovely trees peeping in like 
nodding friends through the windows, the grassy 
stretches and murmuring sounds of Summer 
without, the younger intelligence-beaming faces, 
and the august snowy heads, aU bent alike in 
rapt attention toward the eloquent speaker, — all 
made the scene a most marked, intense one to 
the eye of youth and vigor, coming in upon this 
little unexpected heaven, and looking down 
upon it with the bird's-eye glance of health and 
of a worldlier activity. Here was * other-world- 
liness ' enough, indeed. Many churches might 
be stocked from the &tith in the transcendental, 
the unseen, of one of these thought-circles ; 
and when the earnest speaker, in his exalted 
mood, took into his hands a jewel lost by some 
vainer member of the congregation, — and left 
upon the desk for recognition, and expounded 
it as an emblem of time, the acme of unique* 
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ness seemed to the new auditor to be attained. 
Then came a pause, when Nestoria, the Old 
Woman Eloquent, put in some silvery supports 
or protests, as the case might require. 

No one could care whether she rebuked or 
praised him, if she would only forever wear 
that child-like, beaming smile, — that appealing, 
irresistible glance, which she brought straight 
from heaven, whence she certainly was born, 
whether the other children of Men have taken 
their descent thence to earth (as she hypothe- 
sizes, in her all-loving, all-hoping theory of the 
origin and destiny of the soul) or not. Nestoria 
seemed to be the embodiment of Memory, — to 
combine within herself (like a cameo stone) the 
various ages of New England's truth and beauty, 
— to join them all in the magical circle of her 
own existence, like a silvery century-plant. 



The next time that our novice entered that 
temple, she thought herself in Greece. For 
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there sat Doctor Hilary, whose refreshing vigor 
of thought and utterance was devoted to the 
cult and exegesis of the mighty song of the 
world's most ancient bard. How he glorified 
Homer, and *happified himself' in the glory of 
his master, it was refreshing to hear. 

The liveliest of the philosophers, he was none 
the less true and sincere for this exhilarating 
quality. His mind seemed like the presence of 
the fair philosopher, Hypatia of old, allegorizing 
and interpreting from the Homeric account of 
the gods, or like the heart of an implicit 
Swedenborgian, with his * internal meaning of 
the Word.' 

Hilary constructed a whole temple of what 
he considered the true meanings and real inten- 
tions of Homer, — a city of thought in which 
he wandered with joyful steps, and where he 
expected his acolytes to follow him implicitly. 
He was the architect of a system of Homeric 
exposition, characterized both by a great poetic 
and phUosophio ingenuity, and by a towering 
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though amiable positiveness. He made of the 
ancient singer, whom the world is ever ready to 
pause and listen to, in the midst of all its cares 
and spites and turmoils, a sister-Bible, one of a 
chain of four, mighty links, four giant books 
containing the World's great words of prophecy. 
By the vicissitudes and developments of the 
Hellenic race in that great crisis of the Trojan 
campaign, he typified the progress of Man from 
individual into institutional life. His eager- 
ness of thought and of inference had in it a 
certain entrainant character, although his hear- 
ers well might doubt, with regard to some of 
his interpretations, as to whether they had ever 
occurred to Homer himself, — whether the great 
singer would not have looked at them with 
wonder and amaze. 

Hilary's method, as we have said, resembled 
that of Hypatia, in that he shared her enthu- 
siasm for the inspirations not only which Homer 
had, but for those which they both alike 
imagined him to have had. They worshipped 
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not only the Poet's divinity, but those attri- 
butes which their own hands had laid at his 
feet. Their attitude was almost like that of a 
sculptor-monk adoring in a chapel-shrine the 
saintly statue of his own creation. 

A lady who loves to extend to her friends 
the hospitality which the name of her ami- 
able city (Providence) renders so appropriate, 
whether at home or abroad, was waiting at 
the door of the Chapel with an ample con- 
veyance to carry off guests to the home of 
Thoreau. Through the silvery moonlight they 
drove into the silvered woods, and found the 
hidden lake, the cairn of stones that marked 
the hermit's vaUant effort against an unfriendly 
climate, that marked him for its own.* Eu- 
doxia could not help classifying Thoreau's 
instinct of seclusion (original though he was) 
with that of hermits seen abroad, — the soli- 

* The death of Thoreau followed eighteen months or so 
after an attempt which, though most interesting and poetic 
in itself, was yet and must ever prove, a suicidal one in our 
unfriendly climate. 
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tary monk in his cell on the summit of the 
Mount Lycabetus (afterward struck by light- 
ning), — the recluse who looked down from 
a Mediterranean hillside, and others who loved 
solitude better than they loved man. She 
could not help asking herself what they had 
lost and what they had gained, these worship- 
pers of the element of solitude which we all 
love at times so dearly, — what their fate would 
have been had they lived in the world, and 
whether they were ever homesick for all that 
they had left — whether the memory of their 
abnegations chained them down to regrets 
which even the most powerful heart cannot 
shut out, — and other doubts and ponderings on 
their behalf. Did they ever feel a reactionary 
impulse to that which had first directed their 
incloistration, and which bade them flee from 
the solitude which they had courted, and had 
once found a strong inspirer, as from an oppres- 
sive power, obstructive to the outgrowth and 
development of the mind's more social element 
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(ever its highest gift, since in itself compre- 
hending and embracing not only all other gifts, 
but their highest inspiration as well) ? — or was 
the deaf and dumb goddess (Solitude) always a 
genial, kindly friend, and richly-rewarding hos- 
tess to these her guests and devotees? 

In any case, lay the universal tribute of a 
friendly stone upon this cairn, that marks so 
long an absence of the phUosopher from depen- 
dence upon his fellows : for, as the old peasant 
says in the song, — 

* 'T was a famous victory I * 



The next day the Battle of Hastings was 
fought over again, at the School, by a gentle- 
man whose countenance was carved in Norman 
arches, — and who, having chosen for the sub- 
ject of his essay the contrasting of the Norman 
and Anglo-Saxon elements in English literature, 
certainly had the caprice to be unjust toward 
the more immediately Germanic factor, — 
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toward everything that dared to be English 
without being Norman, that is to say ; for he 
seemed to regard Canute the Great as a sort of 
historical rowdy, and Alfred as merely falling 
somewhat short of an ignoramus. In brief, 
the orator of that morning should have taken 
for his motto, — 

' Dym Sassenach/ 

the reply of the old Welsh people to De 
Quincey. 

Mr. De Rouen seemed wholly to forget the 
glories which Saxon England stiU wears in her 
crown among the proudest of her most treasured 
jewels, — undimmed by the brilliancy of the 
Norman gems. Where was the long row of 
early ascetical kings and queens, calendared 
for their virtues ? Where their beautiful theo- 
logic sayings, full of the child-tones of the 
world's infancy? Where the grand battle of 
Harold against the king of Norway? Where 
the noble, undefeated glories of King Edmund 
Ironsides? 
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Next came the presence, both august and 
sweet, of a lady who gave an eloquent Bud- 
dhistic study, — a glimpse into the sphere of 
Nirvana, the embodiment of the Buddhist idea 
of annihilation. Beautiful verses adorned this 
thought-structure: but so impossible is it for 
Man, in himself the negation of all negations, 
to conceive of nothingness, even while his very 
breath is uttering the word, that the realization 
of such a condition is the Impossible for him. 
Man is the great positivist of the universe, the 
acme of reality, since he is amphibious syn- 
chronously to the material and ideal worlds. 
He does not visit the two elements alternately, 
like some vast pachyderm of the Nile; but 
draws the air of both with every breath. 

Genially as they enjoyed the noble essay of 
Firma, and the shining smile and warm, friendly 
presence of the giver, the audience did not 
seem converted to a wish for annihilation. On 
the contrary, they appeared extremely flourish- 
ing, and went to a musical party that very 
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afternoon. The music gave rise to philosophic 
discussion, quite as eagerly attended to as the 
art which called it forth. No piece was con- 
sidered complete without the ringing out of a 
silvery voice in exposition of its meaning; and 
the blending of the metaphysical with the 
artistic and social thought-factors on this occa- 
sion, was felicitous in the extreme. 



Sometimes, in the leisure hours, sketchers 
from the School would stray with reverent steps 
up to Sleepy Hollow, a fevorite resort of those 
who sought solitude, or who wished to find con- 
versation in the whispering of the pines. 

Ayl Visit them as often as ye list, those 
graves august, and don your brightest robes 
to enliven their rest, gentle wanderers. Bring 
flowers for the tomb of the great name which 
there remains unwritten,* in vocal dumbness. 

Climb that fair hill, lightly as the bird climbs 

* Emerson. 
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its cool, towering pines to listen to their voices 
aloft, and stand among mourning monuments 
over the bodies of the departed, thyself a 
joyous monument that towers to hail their 
souls. 

Go on, and tread with awe-hushed pace the 
stone-laid footpath to the Old Manse, that gave 
its name to the sweetest book ever brought 
by elves and angels out of the realms of 
fiction. 

Here, too, was spent the honeymoon of the 
ideal pair, the romance-weaver Thorncroft and 
his bride. Here Una's name is written in 
diamond on the pane. Here pen and pencil 
lovingly wrought together, wielded by loving 
hands. Here, too, thou once wander'dst with 
Nestoria with the marble curls, to the river's 
brink, and heard'st from the lips of Age all the 
wise sweetness of the childngoul guided by the 
master-mind. Here thou saw'st the gentle 
Saint Scholastica, mild and surprised amid her 
honors. Now wander onward to where the 
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first blood of the old conflict was shed, and 
the Minute Man towers above the spot of his 
divine struggle, eternized in the artist's breath- 
ing bronze. 

' He left his life that we might live, 
He gave us all was his to give: 
His home, his farm, his child, his wife. 
And fell amid the sacred strife. 

' And if that strife should come again. 
That clarion-call to blood and pain. 
He from his grave would rise once more. 
And drive the foeman from our shore.' 

Remember, too, how the tall theocratic form,* 
known in chUdhood's far-off mists, towering 
above them like Mount Washington above its 
clouds, used to say with infinitely more pride 
than in the Jovian bolts of sacred invective 
which none could wield and hurl like himself, 
* My grandfather took down his gun to fight at 
Lexington.' Could that simple grandfather 
have beheld him, his mighty descendant, gird- 
ing him for a yet more glorious fray, in which 
all chains were to be broken, and the suffering 

* Theodore Parker. 
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Slave go free, gladder yet wotdd have been his 
heart, and readier his hand. 

As to that strife of yore, first waked at Con- 
cord, generous France sent her warm-blooded 
legions, her gallant cavaliers, so she sends to-day 
to Concord a chevalier preux whose generous 
ardor wakes the native hearts to yet warmer/ 
love for their great Sage,* whose ghost beckons 
its worshippers from afar. 

But we anticipate. 



Nestoria discussed Milton at the School, and 
a severe tournament followed her mild address. 
Milton was arraigned as the poet of Calvinism 
by a new-comer, who was, of course, rebuked 
by the philosophers on behalf of Milton, and by 
one of their number (who thought Milton shal- 
low,) on behalf of Calvin himself. 

The son of the great novelist-magician, whom 
Harmony and the world will always revere and 

* Emerson, in 1884. 
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admire, gave a very interesting, well-conceived 
essay on the writing of Romance. Young 
Thomcroft showed the same vigor in the analy- 
sis of Romance which his great father had 
shown in its construction. His was a striking 
presence, his deep voice, with a touch of pathos 
to match that which dwelt upon his face, had 
fine, arresting tones. His whole bearing was 
marked and remembered, and all the Harmo- 
nians always flocked, when he spoke, to hear 
the child of their mighty romancist. 



One day the presence of Margaret Fuller was 
invoked in a conversation devoted to her honor. 

Could she only have heard it all, could she 
only have sat among them, only have broken 
the spell of tragedy which cut her off forever 
from the world 1 But she died in the full glory 
and maturity of her power, as was pointed out 
long since, before any one could say, ' She has 
diminished I ' 
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* So, too,' thought Eudoxia, * may it perhaps 
be with the School ' (whose wider range of ac- 
tivity at this time threatened to be drawing to 
its close), 'No one can look on and say, if she 
die in the full meridian of her powers, " She has 
diminished ! " And, if the philosophers should 
be drawn to follow their work in other spheres, 
the School will yet live, like the form of Mar- 
garet Fuller, in the hearts of all who have ever 
heard its voice.' 

Thus thought Eudoxia one morning; but 
that night she dreamed of the Phoenix, with 
the Ught of eternity shimmering in gold and 
silver upon its wings; and she awoke with 
fresh faith in Valhalla. 



Doctor Michaelmas came up one day and 
gave a poetic discourse, on the whole. The 
doctor had been the president of an older 
thought-circle in Botolphsborough (the Root 
and Branch Men,) whose members, with less 
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structural completeness in the processes of 
their mental architecture than that displayed 
at Harmony, had always distinguished them- 
selves by great breadth of pinion and fulness 
of intellectual scope. 

Eudoxia became more and more firmly con- 
vinced that an institution of this order must 
not be allowed to die out. Viewed from some 
points, it seemed to her almost more important 
than a church. 

Of course, it was essential that sermons and 
sacraments should go on, as important mile- 
posts, pointing, like the resurrection of the 
Saviour, to immortality beyond ; but one espe- 
cial church (i. c, parish) was in reality a mon- 
archy, while here certainly was 

*The New Republic' 

The most perfect courtesy, and a beautiful, 
sincere ignoring of inequality, prevailed in the 
School. The Alpine summits kindly conversed 
with the little hills. She felt also that it would 
be good for the champions of theology and 
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those of philosophy to intermingle more freely. 
Each system had its own annals and archives, 
which would enrich the other. 

Most strongly of all, it seemed to her that it 
would be insincere to pray for the coming of 
the kingdom of Heaven, and then to let such a 
heavenly institution as this die out. 

She thought less regarding self ; but, having 
once breathed that 'diviner air,' she felt that 
the world could never seem the same to her as 
before going there. The solitude of the soul 
was broken. 

Labor seemed to grow light for all who were 
associated with these seekers after the divine 
idea, — even for those who good-naturedly pur- 
veyed for their more material well-being. Even 
the rustics of that pleasant region wore a cer- 
tain simple garb of dignity, all their own. 

The Hillside Chapel stood on rising ground, 
like an aspiration. 

The charm of the former home of Venerabi- 
lis, the Orchard House, was very great. Em- 
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bowered in trees, roomy and ample, it looked 
a combination of home and study-house most 
grateful to the eye. 

Not far away rose the exquisite home of the 
vanished great one already so often named, 
seeming to the delighted guest a temple of 
loveliness; and, on the other side, separated 
from the Orchard House by a whispering wood, 
was the home of the fairy of America, the 
wizard in whose tales, perhaps, is found New 
England's truest history. 

They were heart-delighting, these homes, 
shrines of visitation to some faithful pilgrims. 

Eudoxia felt that she stood on an elevated oasis 
(if the expression may be employed), above the 
world, on whose sordid pursuits and ambitions 
she looked down with a wonder and amazement 
never felt before. A beautiful simplicity of 
aim, an entire absence of any clinging rags of 
worldliness, characterized all who had come to 
worship wisdom in this higher clime. 
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A tribute to the brilliancy and power, per- 
haps, of the principal actors in the heavenly 
scene, rather than to the quality above de- 
scribed, was seen in the ardent interest felt by 
people in the outer world regarding what trans- 
pired in that inner, upper circle. They would 
hang on their words, perhaps from afar, — wish 
that they could listen personally, and daily look 
for more. 

Our novice-friend felt a certain pride in her 
own discovery of the new Pantheon of the 
West, which had sent so many delegates to this 
Congress of the soul, and which is, by a singular 
paradox of fate, in so great measure terra incog- 
nita to the East. Here were great halls of 
thought, and long galleries of portraits, which 
to her New England compatriots usually were 
undreamed of. It seemed to her as if she had 
discovered a Mammoth Cave of thought. 

Nothing was more interesting than the fact of 
its magical subterranean connection with the 
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Eastern thought-centre of Harmony, which had 
helped (cryptologically, as it were), to create 
it, — while Botolphsborough and its friend and 
neighbor, Transponton, had only vaguely real- 
ized the fact of its existence. 

Sometimes Eudoxia feared that an eclipse 
might take place in the thought-firmanent, when 
too extended a divergency of opinion impended 
among the thinkers. Instead of such a catas- 
trophe, however, only a more shining planetary 
conjunction ensued as a result. 

On her return into the social life of every- 
day circles once more, our heroine began to 
realize that she had been on a far journey, to 
lands whose full scope and climate were un- 
known to the outer world. . 

She seemed to herself like a sort of dumb 
Dante, who could not explain what he had 
seen, and yet who knew that it was all there. 



CHAPTER II. 

1884. 
THE EMEBSON SEASON. 

*Ab when a father dies, his children draw 
About the empty hearth, their loss to cheat 
With nttered praise and love, and oft repeat 

His all-familiar words with whispered awe. 

The honored habit of his daily law, 
Not for his sake, bnt theirs whose feebler feet 
Need still that guiding lamp, whose faith less sweet 

Misses that tempered patience without flaw ; 

So do we gather round thy vacant chair, 
In thine own elm-roofed, amber-rivered town, 

Master and father I For the love we bear. 
Not for thy fame's sake, do we weave this crown, 

And feel thy presence in the sacred air 
Forbidding us to weep that thou art gone.' 

With these words from a Jewish maiden, the 
next season of the Academe opened, a year 
after, — a breathing of aspiration and invoca- 
tion, which gave the keynote to the assembly, 
as they sat around to raise the silvery ghost of 
the great dead. 

81 
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The fair Rebecca's devout and loving tribute 
was listened to with, tenderest thoughts and 
tearful eyes, and all hearts responded with a 
tuneful consonance to her gentle, ardent words. 

As Eudoxia turned her eyes toward the case- 
ment, that the passing breeze might dry her 
rising tears, the birds and boughs which Emer- 
son had loved so well said and sang to her : 

EMERSON. 

The moonlight of thy silver brow, 

Methinks I see it, even now; 

The tender music of a voice, 

Which but to hear was to rejoice, 

Still rings for me through distant years, 

Undimmed by Time, unwhelmed by tears. 

The Hero's message, "Ever Dear! " * 

The World would echo, could'st thou hear: 

He spoke for that full sphere of hearts. 

Whence thy sweet image ne'er departs: 

Nor shall it ever — Exquisite 

As Dawn, ere Day hath grown too bright, — 

Such was the light thy spirit shed. 

Such the mild halo of thy head. 

Too thoughtful e'en to claim its crown. 

Too gentle e'en on foes to frown. 

Such thy fair spirit's atmosphere. 

The greatly pure, the sweetly clear. 

* The dying Sumner said: " Tell Emerson I always 
loved him." 
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Gleanings from the exquisite diary of Vene- 
rabilis followed. These had everywhere the 
magic, sacred touch — that which gives ease, 
and never weariness to the reader : that which 
distinguishes the delicately chased silver from 
the rough ore. 

A halo spread over the atmosphere of the 
reverent assembly. They felt that once again 
Emerson, the man with the rainbow snule, 
stood in their midst. 

That smile, proclaiming the death and end of 
all the storms and troubles the world has ever 
seen, was an angel's greeting to the world from 
God. 

It contained loveliest promises, of which we 
are now reaping the splendid fulfilment in the 
present progress of to-day's growing and ad- 
vancing world. 



All the old feeling of coming into another 
atmosphere came back to Eudoxia with her 
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delightful, long-anticipated return to Harmony. 
The air was clear and full of angels' voices. 

From all the different avenues and branches 
of Philosophy to which the guests of the year 
before had been invited, came forth a note of 
homage to Emerson, which, blending into a 
majestic unity, rose in a chorus of far-reaching 
beauty to seek the skies. 

The speakers all came forward, and took the 
spirit of Emerson by the hand, as it were, — 
each greeting the august guest by the name by 
which he was dearest to each: 

'I'll call thee King, — Hamlet,— father,— Koyal 
Dane!' 

It was the opposite of Shakespeare's terrific 
scene before the dawn of Bosworth, when each 
of the dead ghosts comes, and clasps Richard to 
him by some more and more hideous accusation. 
Here it was the living, instead, who visited the 
ghost, and called him by all divinest names — 
king, and friend, and prophet! 
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The gentle priest comes too, and claims this 
all-beloved spirit as his own. He takes his 
hand and fastens it again to the altar from 
which conscience (falsest of demons when she 
chooses to be out of tune) had dragged the 
gentle Emerson away. He says, reversing the 
Bible word, — 

'Thou wentest forth from among us, and 
yet thou wert of us I 

'Thou wert all too mild to rend even the 
veil of the Temple, as thou rushedst forth into 
the outer air. Thou didst not even fray the 
fringe which blindlings stigmatize as ceremony. 
Our priests now swing their censers towards 
thee, as towards the pictures of the saints. 
For art thou not their image? And all the 
fairer because thou knewest it not ? ' 

A carriage passes, and the shadowed smile of 
suffering Venerabilis is seen from within, as his 
faithful acolyte-friends greet him. 
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De Rouen, whose ultra-Normanism offended 
the ear last year (in spite of his good will), 
now uses his Norman architecture to build high 
a stately temple in Emerson's honor, piling 
it to the clouds, till his language takes on, in 
many ears, almost the tone of the master 
whose name he invokes. 

The discussions of that morning bring with 
them an energy that awakens in the mental 
atmosphere of the place thoughts of fire, and 
turns the torch of the animated discussion into 
a halo for the head of Emerson. 



Next day the gentle Musa came up from the 
far seaside, where Narragansett's blue waters 
greet Atlantic ; and, looking out with her eyes 
of ocean-color from beneath her fair brow, all of 
snow, — gave her glowing, opal-like tribute 
of tenderness and delicacy to Emerson's great 
memory. Her greater works seemed to the 
on-looker to be peering over her shoulder, like 
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mighty columnar shadows, Ustening to her 
gentle, sUvery voice. They seemed to whisper : 

'We, too, are of thy family.' 

But no fairer act was Musa the mild ever 
seen to do, than this gentle laying of a bloom- 
ing, living wreath upon the high altar of her 
great compeer, who had taken her hand in 
youth, — even as she now, all flower-crowned 
with happy years of achievement and adorn- 
ment, took his cold hand of marble. 



Sunday steals in with its startling, all-perva- 
sive stillness, eeeming the spectre of the group 
of days. She lays her finger on the busy hand 
that relaxes not, and says, 'Toil not: for I am 
come. Therefore be happy.' 

Van Antwerp's eloquence flocks the little 
Anglican sanctuary. He has brought his mes- 
sage from the far South, and it is a celestial 
one. He fully responded to the question which 
is ever in the soul regarding the Hereafter, 
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Such a sermon carries its own pearl of great 
price with it, whether all hear it, or whether it 
is shut up in the pearl-shell of a little chapeL 



Flowers and garlands heralded the morning 
on which two fair ladies (fairer than with the 
fairness of youth) were to give the inspirations 
which they had each received from the great 
Master, whom all had gathered together there 
to honor. 

Their discourses, to both of which the listen- 
ers attended with rapt countenances, harmon- 
ized like the chime of two lovely bells, each of 
which has, nevertheless, its own song, yet to each 
of which it would be impossible to give forth a 
note which should not be in perfect harmony 
with that of its twin sister. 

Firma spoke first; and her clear accent, 
splendid head, piercing eye, and decisive pres- 
ence, rendered her on all occasions a speaker 
upon all of whose words it is especially easy to 
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attend. Her tribute of retrospection glowed 
with aU the energy of her own firm, fine nature. 
Firma would have appreciated Emerson just as 
strongly, loyally, and thoroughly, had she been 
bom a thousand years his junior, instead of in 
the next generation to his own. 

Firma never knew, in her so proudly organ- 
ized and constructed nature, one shade or 
shadow of disloyalty toward any cause or per- 
son she revered. All the more refreshing, from 
this cause, were her enthusiasm and her homage. 
She seemed to bring all the beauty and holiness 
of Emerson with her on that inspired, happy 
morning. It clothed her about like a mantle 
of purple and gold. 

Hers was a nature to realize to the fullest all 
the augustness of her Master's ; and, with her 
strong, majestic presence, bringing out in yet 
greater relief the excellence of her speech, it 
seemed as if some firmly sculptured figure from 
the groups that upheld a memorial monument 
of memory and glory had spoken. 
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Sweet Nestoria, though bearing on her head 
the silver crown of so many honored years, 
bravely began to deliver her thesis in strong, 
well-pitched tones. Her voice was clearer than 
when last it had been heard within those walls. 
She stood and spoke like to an aged Mnemo- 
syne ; and could say with truth of those times 
of which she narrated, — 

^M quorum para magna fuL* 

She had been in the companionship of Emer- 
son, as of Channing ; had sat at the feet of both 
Gamaliel and St, Paul, and could 'tell the 
wondrous story ' of all their gestes and speech. 
Nestoria was tended with an exquisitely deli- 
cate care by the philosophers, — all her juniors 
by at least a generation or two. She was lis- 
tened to with tearful interest, as if her mind had 
been the only archive of the precious past; and 
all hung most eagerly upon her lips. 

She had seen the mighty generation in whose 
van Emerson stood; had heard them, as Earth 
shall never see or hear them again. She had 
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been their companion, friend, pupil, fellow- 
student, had been a sympathetic onlooker at 
their joys and sorrows, had received all the sug- 
gestion and consecration of the lives the world 
still worships : and, freely having received of 
the wine of their presence and existence, she 
freely, nay, generously, gave it forth to the wait- 
ing, listening echoes of a later — a less privi- 
leged — Age. 

That Age looks back with tearful homesick- 
ness to the days when it was yet a stranger on 
the earth. 

* Why was I not bom theu ? ' 
It cries, — 

'Why could I not have seen them, known them, called 
them mine ? ' 

Patience, O Age 1 They spoke for thee. Of 
thee they prophesied, to thee they sang, from 
thee they await their most peerless paeans and 
unbroken homage. 

Therefore, O Age ! take heart of grace unto 
thyself. Thou art not, shalt not be, a dwarf 
among the eras. For thou, too, hast thy mis- 



1 
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sion among the times and centuries. Thou art 
not the great thought-creative age of fifty years 
ago, nor yet the hero age of twenty years syne ; 
but thou art an age of the development of the 
many, in contradistinction to the time of the 
few : and thy chorus shall give forth grandeur, 
blended with guilelessness. 

Very powerful was the song of Emerson, as 
heard on these occasions, when the speakers 
brought large, sparkling draughts from that 
perennial fount of inspiration. 

EMEBSON AND GBAY. 

AlScer, one of Emerson's own acolytes, a 
most faithful disciple-friend, arose to antidote 
the absurd onslaught made by Matthew Ar- 
nold since last the philosophers had met to- 
gether. 

Would that he could likewise have erased the 
record of that most futile attack from Arnold's 
own shield, with that same breath wherewith he 
blew away his batteries into thinnest air. It 
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had been an act of double magnanimity ; and it 
was sad to us Transatlantics to see one so hon- 
ored as Arnold (nay, may we not say, so three- 
fold honored, in father, brother, and self?) 
come over the ocean to us empty-handed, or 
bearing a gift that was less than nothing in his 
hands. 

Welcome as was the apparition of AlScer, in 
the character of refuter and champion, never- 
theless was it a less pleasant challenge when he 
turned upon a dead knight, gone to his reward 
ere the century dawned, — the gentle Gray. 

While this satiric stroke was given in order 
to exalt in yet bolder relief all the mental hero- 
ism, in its grand, perennial freedom from all 
bathos, of his own hero, Emerson, — yet to pull 
down the statue of one god in order to erect 
that of another must ever be an irrelevant 
iconoclasm, 

AlScer had the gentle elder-brother poet of 
his all-beloved Emerson at an unfair advantage 
in the first citation which he elected to make 
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from his works ; yet even from these too keenly 
chosen excerpts there peeped forth lines of a 
commanding beauty, to chide and silence all 
impeachment, made with however loyal an in- 
tent, of Gray's really great, ever-enduring love- 
liness and beauty of spirit. The fine quotation 
which AlScer afterwards read, to raise again his 
slaughtered victim, only served to show how 
unnecessary had been the wounding him, — was 
not needed to set forth that Gray was fair, for 
we all knew that of old. The gentle poet need 
not tremble. For Emerson, however, AlScer is 
the perfection of the dauntless banner-bearer, 
holding his master's ideals aloft with an un- 
swerving hand, 

GOETHE AND EMERSON. 

Now comes Hilary again from the West, 
and with a vigorous counter-action overturns 
the thoughts which would slay Goethe on the 
altar of Emerson. 

This appearance of Hilary in the character 
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of a knight-errant was most opportune. One 
star differeth from another star in glory. Then 
why mangle Goethe in order to exalt Emerson 
yet further? Would you make of the gentle 
lamb himself a butcher toward one whom he 
never thought to rivalize? 

It was all very well for Samuel to hew Agag 
to pieces before the Lord: but if Agag had 
been as nice as Samuel, not to say quite as 
clever, the world would have thought less of 
him for so doing. 

Firma also stood up well and nobly for 
Goethe, the great Greek god of the modern 
world. 

Firma belonged to those who would emanci- 
pate Goethe, the great ancient and modem in 
one (who, as the generations recede, still shines 
on them like an unset sun, from the West), from 
the prison of Prejudice, that vast house of cap- 
tivity, over which should certainly be written : 

'Lasci^te ogni speranza, 
Voi ch' entrate.' 
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To know that Emerson is of the truly Great 
Ones must only ever serve to remind, in this 
connection, that Truth (the friend of all the 
True) and her deathlessly devoted disciple, 
Goethe, are great likewise. 

EMEKSON AMONG THE POETS. 

Gallus, on the evening of this day, rose, 
youthful and enthusiastic, to pour forth his 
own abundant testimony of gratitude and 
delight in Emerson. A perfect 'Hymn of 
Praise,' to use the Mendelssohnian dialect. 

Young and erect, with a noble brow and 
speaking eyes, Gallus stood upon the little plat- 
form of the chapel to bear his witness, in his 
own fluent, beautiful mother-tongue, and looked 
a strange transplantation to our shores. 

(Mozoomdar, the more distant exotic, the 
Hindoo litterateur^ had not come from his far- 
off India, to grace the pale assembly with the 
darker coloring and vivid thought of a warmer 
clime than ours.) 
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Gallus was himself a poet, and his unwritten 
oration (traced only on the hidden tablets of 
his mind,) was all beflowered with exquisite 
leaflets from his own field of verse, — gems 
which he did not acknowledge as of his own 
origination, modestly leaving the fact of his au- 
thorship in them dumb ; though, like all things 
silenced, it awoke in echoes the next day. 

Beside him on the dais sat Fitz-Caledon, 
who, when the address was over, gave an able 
and very interesting commentary in English; 
and, being requested to recite one of his own 
Scottish ballads, gave a part of the exquisite 
old ballad of the sea, — Sir Patrick Spens^ 
always so fresh in its historic allusions, as well 
as in the tragic pictures which it paints upon 
the tablets of that quaint, sad time. 



' I am the Doubter and the Doubt, 
And I the hymn the Brahmin sings.' 

What though they may read to us kindred 
lines from the Hindoo books? Was not the 
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inspiring poetry which pervades them stiU in 
great part Emerson's own ? Emerson only bor- 
rowed, like the jeweller who wishes to reset the 
precious stone in more exquisite encasements. 



That Thoreau, too, was a poet, and that 
Channing likewise wore the undying bays, who 
can doubt, who was present on that Olympian 
morning, when the lays of the august trio were 
read? Let the three stand together, and the 
rays of each illumine and lend to the other. 
Hand in hand, let them walk the woods still, 
whether as solid or as faded shadows I 



Up to the high, skyey window one looked, 
while the breath of the wild flowers seemed to 
exalt itself, and try to rise as high as the case- 
ment itself, — or through the aperture all filled 
with the green shadows of the towering pines, 
like tall foresters clothed in ever-living green. 
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Why Channing's poems, all alive with beauty 
and a daring, lovely quaintness of expression, — 
published in thinking Botolphsborough ere the 
last forty years of war and strife, politics and 
martyrdom, earthquakes and tidal waves had 
passed over the groaning earth, have never 
since been read, remains a problem. None 
could give the key. Here was true beauty : but 
where was the eye to see it? What is blind- 
ness? What the voluntary blindling's loss? 
How touchingly might such a poet exclaim to 
his deaf generation, without a shadow of ear 
for music so far as his singing is concerned, 
* Have I been so long among you, and yet have 
ye not known me ? ' 



With loving regret was the time devoted to 
draMng down among us Emerson's exquisite 
presence once more brought to a close. It had 
been a season of enchantment mingled with 
holiness, like the poet-philosopher's own smile ; 
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and we could no more bear to see it fade away 
than to bid farewell to that world-conquering 
smile, — the dawn, as we have said, of better 
days for the weary planet. 

DAYS DEVOTED TO THE DISCUSSION OP IMMOR- 
TALITY. 

Now blossoms forth the noble tree of Thought 
into the glorious field of Immortality, — so that 
there is, in real truth, no parting from the 
reverentially-loved figure, after all : but only a 
meeting with the spirit of Emerson upon a yet 
higher plane, where the other angels of the 
just made perfect may be beheld and wor- 
shipped together with him. 

Athanatos appeared from Transponton to 
bear his witness, on the first morning devoted 
to the discussion of the noble problem of 
Immortality, — the utterance of whose very 
name wakens echoes all through Heaven's far- 
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off corridors, where sweet spirits listen, to hear 
if they be remembered or forgot. 

Bravely Athanatos avouched for the Testa- 
ment, so new even in its present age (and only 
just beginning, like a century plant which 
should bloom once in a thousand years, to 
cast off, sleepily rousing to its vast awakening, 
the husks of misconception — the tangles of 
souls sent to a hell, did not the good Creator 
forbid one, through linguistic ignorance), left 
by his Master to His world. Athanatos carried 
his hearers with him, both in plaudits and in 
tears, as he pursued his touching discourse. 
Withal, his exposition was luminously exact 
and in brilliant accordance with all the dictates 
of Science. Yet could it not strip itself of the 
tenderness of the pastor of the old school, still 
a father to his people. May they never be 
orphaned 1 

Numerous tributes to the same noble cause 
were afterward given. Professor Le S^rieux 
launched forth into a rapid, dazzling exegesis. 
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of vast profundity, in the course of which he 
alluded very interestingly to the great atomic 
theory, 

Fitz-Caledon rose, and vindicated Immor- 
tality from the implied necessity of the support 
of Religion. In himself Fitz-Caledon was also 
an ardent defender of the new Revelation. 
Nevertheless he conceived that the fact of 
Immortality ought to be able to stand solidly 
upon its own basis, neither asking nor receiving 
aid from the religious powers. 

There was a vast fund of consolation in this 
entirely new position, hitherto unheard of in 
the spheres of metaphysic disquisition, — as 
well as a whole world of thought. One word 
drawn from so deep a source of conviction, and 
so full of faith, had in it power enough to 
scatter all the armies of Skepticism. 



Van Antwerp disagreed with Doctor De 
Forest regarding the vitality of the necessity of 
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the abolition of capital punishment, and its con- 
comitant system of rewards and prizes in the 
hereafter toward which Athanatos had been 
leading the little world within the chapel, on 
that bright day on which the discussion of 
Immortality was opened to the ear of a World 
which sometimes falls asleep to the fact that it 
does not sparkle as a solitary gem beneath the 
velvet curtains of the skies : but that it is rather 
one of a family, albeit it forgets often to listen 
to the footsteps of its sister-planets, as they 
wander on together through the immeasurable 
halls of space. 



By a curious coincidence, Transponton sent, 
on the evening of that self-same day, another of 
her delegates, McMasters, to plead for the great 
gem of Immortality, which the heavens have 
never refused to rain down upon the Earth like a 
great and precious tear-drop, which shall make 
amends for all the miseries endured in the wait- 
ing for it. 
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McMasters might with justice be denom- 
inated a stalwart. Not one iota of materialistic 
derivation was he willing to bate, even in so 
spiritual an assembly; but, having stated the 
case of his belief in these particulars, he gave 
a very glowing and well-developed peroration 
on Immortality, of which he hoped to be a 
partaker, although he had called both himself 
and his race by all manner of names, borrowed 
from a menagerie with which Barnum would 
no doubt be very glad to have dealings, — at 
the beginning of his discourse. 

McMasters' kindly — ^^nay, even gentle — face, 
rosy and good-natured as that of a child, belied 
his resolute onslaught in behalf of saurians and 
elephants. He might, indeed, conscientiously 
believe it to be his duty to defend them ; but 
the question which arose in the onlooking 
mind was whether, in avoiding all cruelty to 
animals, the powerful advocate of evolutionary 
principles were not committing a certain cruelty 
toward men, himself included? Here Science 
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Steps in, and, laying her great hand warningly 
on the questioner's shoulder, says : — 

' Let Caesar lAanage his own affairs ; and do 
you deal with the spiritual world/ 



Now was old Father Time speedily rolling 
the hours of inspiration and enjoyment toward 
the close of that high festival. 

Wistfully asked the pilgrims if the curtain 
were to be closed forever on its joyful solemni- 
ties. Would its directors give Past or Future 
as its watchword? — Memory or Hope, the Re- 
cording or the Prophetic Angel ? 

Welcome whisperings then were heard of 
another season, in which the lovers of true 
thought might again assemble in this little 
home of truth and wisdom. All intent of put- 
ting a period to the discussions which had at- 
tracted so many listeners and enjoyers from so 
far, was silenced by the evident desire on the 
part of delegates from aU thoughtful communi- 
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ties for its continuance. A chorus from all the 
well-wishers of the truest and purest thought 
ought to respond to this decision, so eminently 
in the interests of the higher progress, and of 
the furtherance of a more exquisite culture and 
of a refined, aspiring taste. 



Dr. Van Antwerp, whose thought came next 
in the rapidly revolving kaleidoscope of mental 
contrasts and colors, opinions, shades, and dif- 
ferences, both pleaded for the great cause of 
Immortality, and exhorted eloquently on its 
behalf; and was listened to with the interest 
and response which his powerful word was 
well fitted to command. 



The essay of Fitz-Caledon was like some vast 
columnar front of a Grecian temple, yet withal 
had something of the fortress-quality in it like- 
wise. Fitz-Caledon claimed for Immortality 
the privilege of standing on a basis of its own. 
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nor stretching toward religion the hand which 
asks a helping hand. 

His oratory, all bristling with strong philoso- 
phic facts, as lightly handled and placed as if 
they had been toys instead of towers, partook 
of the nature of the forest, in that every inch 
of ground was covered by some powerful growth 
of fact and deduction, and with the vast ex- 
perience of widely extending and overspreading 
demonstration and corroboration. 



But the last day must dawn at length, bring 
with it as many regrets as it may. 

The certainty, however, of the School's re- 
newing its hospitable invitation for the ensuing 
Summer was now assured, and its guests were 
therefore gladdened with the thought of a re- 
turn to those delightful shades, and to the 
voices of truth and beauty resounding to the 
ears of the faithful in that abode of the higher 
wisdom. 
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The eloquent Le S^rieux speaks on the 
closing morning to welcoming ears and minds 
all attent. 



And now, how can we thank Harmony enough 
for the glorious opportunity of listening to the 
noble philosophic presentments with which the 
last ten days have been so full ? How leave a 
tribute on her altars 'that can express the half' 
of our gratitude for aU that she has given us? 
'T is but a poor garland that mortal hand can 
weave to tell her fame; but it is offered 
heartily. 

Good-bye to little Eudoxia; but not good- 
bye to all that she has seen and told us of ; for 
that is undying and ' eternal in the heavens.' 
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PHILOSOPHY. 

Tell me not that she is silent, tell me not that she is dead, 
Tell me not that she would leave us, thousand blessings on 
her head I 

Tell me not that she is silent, tell me not that she is dead, 
All the groves of ancient sweetness shed their laurels for 
her meed I 

Tell me not that she is silent, tell me not that she is dead. 
Show me else all music, sculpture, poetry to Hades sped! 

Tell me not that she is silent, tell me not that she is dead; 
Bather say the sun is gloomy, and the gentle stars have fled! 



